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A Botanical Excursion to Gunong 
Jerai. (Kedah Peak.) 

By II. N. Ridley. 


The great isolated mountain commonly known as Kedah 
Peak, which forms so conspicuous an object in the view from 
Penang, has’been several times ascended by Europeans, but as 
far as I am aware no account of it has been published. The 
following description of its ascent may therefore be useful to 
those who intend to scale it. 

I left Penang on June 4th, 1893, in the “ Rosebud ” launch, 
accompanied by Mr. Curtis, intending to make the ascent from 
the village of Yan, which lies at the foot of the mountain and is 
the best starting point, though there is another route from the 
Merbau river. The weather was very bad and when we had 
arrived opposite Yan, a heavy squall came up and we had to fly 
for shelter to Pulau Song-song, where the water was deep and 
quiet. With some difficulty, owing to the strong headwind and 
dense rain which completely hid the view, we managed to get 
under lee of the island, and shortly after the rain abated we 
determined as it was rather late to spend the night at Pulau 
Song-song, especially as the surf was breaking heavily on the 
coast and would make it difficult for us to land the bagg’age 
from the boats. We therefore landed on the island and took up 
our quarters in a native hut. The village is small and the in¬ 
habitants gain their living by catching and curing fish and by 
collecting turtle eggs. The island is rocky, the prevailing rock 
being clay ironstone with ferruginous sands and clays. It is 
thickly wooded with fairly large trees, among which were Swin- 
tonia spiciferci and Anisoptera Curtisii , both in fruit. The former 
appeared very abundant and was very conspicuous on account of 
its masses of red-winged fruits, but the trees were too tall for 
us to secure good specimens. Strolling along the shore we 
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collected a few interesting plants, among which were Atalantia 
monophylla , forming a bushy tree loaded with its small green 
oranges, Corxlia Sebestena , the iron wood tree of Cocos island, 
with its showy orange flowers, a pretty Hoya with white sweet- 
scented blossoms, and creeping over the sandy banks a pretty 
Euellia with fairly large violet flowers, E. jyrostrata, not pre¬ 
viously recorded from the Malay Peninsula nor have I ever met 
with it since. Orchids were not wanting on the trees by the 
beach. Aerides odoratum seemed common and was in bud, and 
some fine plants were secured. It seems to have a liking for 
the sea shore as I have several times found it abundantly on the 
smaller islets in the Straits in similar localities. Eria bractescens , 
Cirrhophetalvm Medusae , the common Cymbidium (£7. aloifolivm ) 
and the pigeon orchid Dendrobinm crumenatum were also found 
but were not in flower. The maiden hair fern, Adiantum Capil - 
Ivs-veneris , also grew on the rocks by the sea. 

During the night a large turtle landed on the beach near 
the village and laid about forty eggs in the sand which were 
easily found next morning by the villagers, as the animal had 
left a large wide track like that made by pushing down a boat 
through the sand from its nest to the sea. 

Next morning being quite fine we hastened across the Yan. 
The sea on this coast is very shallow and even small steam 
launches have to anchor a mile away at least. The mouth of the 
river is exactly opposite Pulau Song-song. A plantation of 
coconut palms runs along the coast south of the river, termin¬ 
ating near its mouth, and thus forms a good land mark. The 
river being tidal is fringed with the common tidal swamp vege¬ 
tation, the commonest tree being Avicemna. The wild date 
palm, Phoenixpalvdosa is abundant, Pinched indica , Wedelia bijlora 
and the common Acanthus (A. ebracteatus Yahl) are also conspicuous. 
This latter plant has a great reputation in Penang as a medicine 
for boils. The seeds are roasted, pulverised and mixed with 
water, and the liquid drunk. The natives state that the patient 
will be freed from boils for as many years as there are pounded 
seeds in the draught. This acanthus known here as Jeruju, has 
the flowers light blue or white, usually the latter in the south of 
the peninsula and blue in the north and Java, but blue flowers 
occur in some parts of Singapore. The large and brilliant- 
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flowered A. ilicifolias ,- I have only met with in the Lankawi 
islands ; the prickly holly-like foliage is similar, but the flowers 
are more than twice as large, and of a beautiful blue. 

The village of Yan is not visible from the sea-shore but is 
situated a few hundred yards from the mouth of the river, which 
at high water is deep enough to float good-sized tongkangs. 
There is another route to it through a swampy piece of ground 
behind the coconut plantation south of the river mouth. This 
swamp had apparently been under paddy cultivation but at this 
time was covered with a dense bed of sedges chiefly Scivpus 
f/rossus which is used in mat making. Among it grew the charm¬ 
ing water balsam Hydrocera triflora. 

The village is of fair size and there are a good many Chi¬ 
nese settled there who make a living by cutting timber on the 
slopes of the mountain and by making charcoal. Durians, Man- 
gosteens, Kambai, Bachang and other fruit trees are largely cul¬ 
tivated. The Durian trees were of remarkably large size, and all 
day but especially in the evening and early morning one could hear 
the crash of the falling fruit. Squirrels seemed to be doing 
much damage to them and the village children were provided 
with pellet-bows made of bamboo and rattan, from which they 
discharged stones at the little animals. So famous are the 
Durian trees of Yan that the natives gave a half humorous deriva¬ 
tion of the word Durian, from Deri Yan. 

There were many pepper gardens in the neighbourhood and 
I also saw coffee, patchouli and tobacco cultivated there, but the 
latter seemed for the most part to be abandoned. Indigo I was 
told had .been tried but apparently without success. 

As in other native states under Siamese influence, such as 
Kelantan, the women are less confined to the house than in the 
Southern States and go about more in the villages. There was 
a g'ood deal of sickness apparently and as the natives had no 
European medicines and knew nothing' about indigenous drugs, 
there was an extensive levee of applicants for-medical treatment 
every morning*. Badly neglected wounds on the feet and legs 
from falling durians seemed to be the chief ailments. 

The Penghulu Rajah, who had been forewarned of my arrival 
from Penang, very considerately put an empty house—the best 
in the village—at my disposal, assisted me to procure coolies and 
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sent an armed guard to watch over the house at night while 1 
was there, as well as a patrol who rambled about at night armed 
with spears and lanterns. The use of the stocks for malefactors 
was not abolished here, and in one house we saw a native fixed 
in them by one leg. 

The natives recommended that I should start early in the 
morning for the Peak, as it rained frequently in the afternoon, 
so it was determined to remain in Yan for the rest of the day. 
Mr. Curtis returned to Penang and I occupied the time in collect¬ 
ing in the nearest patch of jungle, where were a number of trees 
hardly or not at all known to me. Among them a large Mag¬ 
nolia ( Talauma sp.) with very large white fruit with pink seeds, 
Strophanthus Jaekianus with its long-tailed orange flowers, a 
pretty Elettari apsis (E. latiflom) with white, crimson and yellow 
flowers, and the shrubby Bauhinia mallissima with red flowers, one 
petal of which is white and yellow, especially claimed attention. 
Specimens of a small tree called here Xasi Sejuk (cold rice) were 
brought me by the men. The branches bore a handsome fruit 
as large and of the same colour as a good orange. It contained 
several large seeds wrapped in a sweet well-flavoured pulp. The 
tree proved to be Salacia Jlavescens. 

I secured a specimen of a small prettily marked snake with 
remarkably large eyes and later in the day a large black and 
white Typhlops was brought me. These were all the reptiles I 
saw except the common green tree snake Tragops poreinns and a 
very large tortoise which I perceived creeping along the bottom 
of the river in the early morning as I went down to bathe. It 
burrowed under the bank and I could not get it out. There 
were said to be no crocodiles in the river. 

About three miles from Yan is a fine waterfall which is well 
worth a visit. The route to it follows the telegraph line towards 
Kedah. The fall is visible for a considerable distance out at,sea. 
After remaining a day at Yan, I started with the coolies to as¬ 
cend the mountain. Passing through a little open country inter¬ 
spersed with woods, one reaches the dense jungle which covers the 
mountain-side. A guide is necessary for at least the first part of 
the way, as there are many tracks made by charcoal-burners and 
timber-cutters, which are likely to lead the explorer astray. 
The lower woods would well repay a thorough botanical investi- 
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gation, as there seemed to be very many plants of interest, but 
time did not permit of a careful search. The path was strewn 
with fruits and seeds of various kinds fallen from the trees. At 
one place were innumerable fruits of the ellow flowered T Vormia 
meliosmae folia, at another those of the Minyak Kruen, Diptero- 
earjnts pterygocalyx. Melannorhea Curtisii , one of the trees known 
as Rengas, was loaded with its red-winged fruit and formed a 
conspicuous object. The timber of this tree was in request by 
the woodmen, and felled trunks could be seen lying in the wood. 
The heart wood is hard and dark red. and as there is much soft 
white sap wood, the felled log's are left on the ground till the 
termites have eaten off the sap wood, when the heart wood un¬ 
touched by them is dragged to the foot of the hills on buffalo- 
sleds. * Yitex coriacea, a small tree, was bright with its innumer¬ 
able violet flowers which attracted hosts of butterflies. Leeches 
are rather troublesome in this part of the wood but disappeared 
in the higher parts of the hill. The track is an easy gradient but 
long and toilsome and was decided by my boy and the plant col¬ 
lector to be worse than that up Mount Ophir. At one spot a fine 
view towards the northwest is to be obtained, but otherwise 
the path is entirely closed in by jungle. At about 2000 feet 
altitude the flora suddenly changes. The trees are smaller and 
more slender and the ground in the more rocky spots is covered 
with orchids and ferns. The path traversed a thick scrub of the 
curious fern Oleandra neriiformis as high as one’s head. Here 
and there were open grassy spots on which grew many pink- 
flowered Sonerilas, white Hedyotis and yellow Xyris, the latter 
being a new species described as Xyris Ridleyi . 7 

The turf was ploughed up at one of these grassy patches by 
rhinoceros, but the animals were not seen. The camping ground 
lies in the highest of these spots between two peaks of the range, 
the highest of which lying towards the south is a thousand feet 
above it, and is the summit of Gunong Jerai. There is a good 
stream of water and plenty of firewood here. The rocks consist 
of quartzite, sandstones, and micaceous schists and piles of 
stones were pointed out as relics of tin mining operations 
abandoned some few years previously. A little way below 
the camp was an outcrop of iron ore (haematite). Close 
to the hut were evident very recent traces of a large tiger. 
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but nothing- was heard or seen of the beast. Kijang were 
said to be common here, but none put in an appearance. On 
one occasion I heard in the evening- the cry of a Lotong 
(Sem nopith ecus) but no other animals were seen or heard ex¬ 
cept one or two small bats. Birds too were very scarce and 
mostly small species, as at Mount Ophir. Three fine hawks 
passed over the camp one afternoon, but kept well out of range. 
Butterflies and beetles were numerous and among the latter I 
secured a specimen of Odontolabris gctzella a well known Ophir 
insect. One of the men caught also a death’s head moth, but it 
escaped his grasp. The flora round the camp bore some resem¬ 
blance to that of Mount Ophir, many of the trees being of the 
same kinds ; such were the Conifers, Dcimmara orientalis , Damp 
(Mam elatnm and Podocarpus cnpressinus; as also Tristahia mer- 
guensis , Boeckia frutescens and Leptospermum amboinense . The 
wild Aniseed, Illicnm Ccimbodiamim , with rosy or white flowers 
and star like capsules, resembling those of the true Star anise of 
Cochin China but quite odorless, was plentiful in the woods, but 
the most striking shrub was a beautiful white Rhododendron 
about twelve feet tall which bore bunches of large white flowers 
with a yellow centre. A plant well worthy of cultivation, but 
unfortunately neither seeds nor young plants could be obtained. 

Among the smaller plants a charming little sonerila with 
mauve rarely white flowers, and leaves of every shade of green 
olive and purple frequently spotted or marbled with white was 
very abundant. Botanically it was especially interesting from 
its possessing a tuberous root. Burmannia disticha was un¬ 
usually abundant and fine, both in size and color. One plant was 
gathered with twenty-six flowers in a head, and growing in 
masses as it does here its beautiful blue flowers reminded one of 
the blue hyacinths of the English woods. Another pretty blue 
flowered plant was a tall grassy leaved Aneilema (A. gigantenm Br.) 
which opened its azure flowers only at noon. It was hitherto 
unknown from the peninsula, though of very wide distribution, 
occurring in Africa, India, Ceylon, the Malay islands,' China and 
Australia.- A curious little sedge, Scleria Neesii var bomeensis , 
was another important addition to our flora, as its distribution is 
confined to Ceylon and Borneo. ' Twining in the grasses close to 
the stream in damp spots was a pretty Utricularia with large 
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yellow flowers. It was described under the name of U . invol - 
vens , Ridl. 

The ascent to the summit of the mountain is steep in parts 
but there is a good track through the woods which clothe it to 
the top. The view from the point is very fine and embraces an 
extensive tract of country, while on the sea side the Lankawi 
islands can plainly be seen. The height is estimated at a little 
over 4000 feet; by my aneroid I calculated it to be,a little under, 
viz., 3495 feet. The southern side is quite precipitous with near¬ 
ly vertical walls of many hundred feet; at one spot not far from 
the camp a stream runs over one.of these precipices so steep 
that standing on the edge one cannot see the fall of the stream 
without bending over. Part of the rocky slopes on this side is 
coated with turf upon which I was about to step when one of 
the men restrained me and showed me that at a slight push the 
whole mass slid off from the smooth rock and went down the 
side of the precipice. On these rock-slopes grew a pretty Bcea 
(B. elegcms) the only one I have met with which did not grow on 
limestone rocks, and with it was an Annalina with small flowers, 
not unlike the Aruudiua Philippi of our gardens. The biggest 
trees on the top were a species of Pieris , somewhat resembling an 
Arbutus with long racemes of white bell-shaped flowers. A new 
species of Ifedychium (//. eolliunm ) with white flowers was obtain¬ 
ed, but only beginning to. flower. A white-flowered Canscom was 
common near the top. It was quite distinct from the one which 
grows around the Ivwala Lumpur Caves, and is the second species 
obtained in the peninsula, none being recorded in the Flora of 
British India. 

Orchids are far more numerous here than on Mount Ophir, 
and in places form an important portion of vegetation. In 
some spots the ground was so thickly covered by them that one 
was nearly up to the waist in them and had to cut one’s way 
through the masses of tangled stems. Among the most striking 
were Spcithoglottis aurea , Cypripedium harhatum , Dendvohium san- 
gvinoleutum and more commonly the pale ochre-colored form ceri- 
mim D. Hughii , with large thin white flowers tinted with violet, 
and D. revolution. Bulbophyllums were very abundant, among 
them were B. longiflorum with large pink striped flowers with an 
orange lip, and B. hispidnm only met with at the very summit, 
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with clusters of fairly large deep red hairy flowers with a very 
putrid odour. Upwards of fifty kinds of Orchids were collected 
here, of which eight kinds were peculiar to the range. As on 
Mount Ophir Didymocarpi were not common and what species 
did occur seemed to be endemic. Among the most conspicuous 
Ophir plants absent were Rhododendron Malayamnn and R. jasmi - 
nijlorwn , Anmdina speciosa Dendrohium uniflorum , Cladium Main- 
i jatfi , Lepidosperma Chinense and Bulanophora , but this latter being 
often rather deeply buried in the soil may not be discoverable 
unless in flower, and may perhaps be found later in the year. 
On the whole the flora most resembles that of Mount Ophir and 
is very different from that of the Main Perak hills. The flora 
of the Lankawi islands which one can see at no great distance 
from Kedah Peak and where so many remarkable plants have 
been found by Mr. Curtis is very distinct from that of any part 
of the peninsula, having in fact a closer relation with that of 
Tenasserin. J had expected to find on Kedah peak traces of this 
northern flora, but there was nothing of the kind, the plants are 
typically Malayan. I remained on the mountain for six days 
during which the weather was tolerably fine. Rain fell however 
almost every night. The temperature is fairly cool, the thermo¬ 
meter falling to 70 at sun down. Mosquitoes occur at the camp, 
which is unusual at this elevation, so those who are troubled by 
them would do well to take mosquito curtains. The expedition 
including going from and returning to Penang has, I believe, 
been done in a day, but it can hardly be worth the labour it 
entails to make so hurried a visit. The ascent from Yan takes 
from 3J to 4 hours, and if wet it will probably take longer as 
the track becomes very slippery after rain. 


